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NEW MEMBERS 
(Elected 25 l’ebruary 1948) 
Bryan, T. S., 2 West Park Avenue, Kew Gardens, Surrey. 
Carson, Miss HELEN G., Sandpits Farm, Walsham Le Willows, Suffo. 
Deans, Miss Marjorig£, 29 Avery Row, Brook Street, London, W.1. 
Firtu, Miss S. M., 16 Highbourne House, Marylebone High Stre 
London, W.1. 
HELLSTEN, ULF J., Askrikegatan 3111, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Jones, F., H.M.S. Birmingham, c/o G.P.O., London. 
Newsy, R. F., 4 St. Laurence Close, Cowley Peachey, Middx. 
Peck, P. J., The Beeches, Higham Road, Rushden, Northants. 
Rupctey, Miss E. A., 106-108 High Street, London, S.W.11. 
SHEFFRIN, L. H., 19 Verney Gardens, Dagenham, Essex. 
Swayne, Lapy, Byways, Rotherwick, Basingstoke, Hants. 


(Elected 9 March 1948) 
CornisH, H. V., Barnfield, Cleeve Hill, Cheltenham, Glos. 
KwnicHT, Mrs T., 104 St James’s Street, Dublin, W.4., Eire. 
Hotpine, Mrs M. E., 13 The Crescent, Dollis Hill Lane, London, N.W. 
Moore, Miss D. M., Hill Farm House, Seend, Wiltshire. 


MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL 


Tue 434th Meeting of the Council was held at 31 Tavistock Squai 
London, W.C.1, on Wednesday, 25 February 1948, at 2.30 p.m., T) 
PRESIDENT, Mr W. H. Salter, in the Chair. The Minutes of the lz 
Meeting of the Council were read and signed as correct. Eleven ne 
Members were elected ; their names and addresses are given above. 

The 435th Meeting of the Council was held at 31 Tavistock Squai 
London, W.C.1, on Wednesday, 25 February 1948, immediately after t 
Annual General Meeting. ‘THE Prestpent, Mr W. H. Salter, was in t 
Chair. 

Mr W. H. Salter was re-elected President for the year; Admiral t 
Hon, A. C. Strutt, Hon. Treasurer; Mr W. H. Salter, Hon. Secretar 
and Miss 'T. Bosanquet, Hon. Editor of the Yournal. 


Committees were elected as follows : 


Committee of Reference and Publication: Professor C. D. Broad, Mrs 

ies Heywood, Mr D. Parsons, Professor H. H. Price, Mrs W. H. Salter, I 

de _ 8. G,. Soal, Dr R. H. Thouless, and Mr G. N. M. Tyrrell. | 

j Finance Committee: Mrs Goldney, Lord Charles Hope, Mr G. \ 
1 Lambert, and Admiral the Hon. A. C, Strutt. 


House Committee : Miss Jephson, Miss Newton, Mr W. H. Salter, ar 


cay Admiral the Hon. A. C. Strutt. 

bs _ Publicity and Library Committee: Miss 'T. Bosanquet, The Hon. M 
= Gay, Mrs F. Heywood, Mr Edwsrd Osborn, Mr D. A. H. Parsons, ) 
36 5. R. W. Pollard, Mrs A. W, Stevens, Admiral the Hon. A. C. Strutt, ar 


Mr G.N. M. Tyrrell, 
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Corresponding Members and Honorary Associates were elected as 
llows : 

Corresponding Members: Dr G. H. Hyslop, Dr C. G. Jung, Mr R. 
ambert, M. Maeterlinck, Dr Gardner Murphy, Professor T. K. 
esterreich, Dr J. B. Rhine, Dr Tanagra, Dr W. H. R. Tenhaeff, Dr R. 
ischner, Mr C. Vett, M. Warcollier, and Dr C. Winther. 

Honorary Associates: Mrs W. Carington, Miss H. Carruthers, Mr J. 
. Hill, Rev. W. S. Irving, Mrs K. Richmond, Professor C. Sage, Mr B. 
nackleton, Mr G. H. Spinney, Dr R. H. Thouless, Miss Nea Walker, 
r Gerda Walther, and Dr Wereide. 

The 436th Meeting of the Council was held at 31 Tavistock Square, 
ondon, W.C.1, on Tuesday, 9 March 1948, at 2 p.m., THE PRESIDENT, 
fr W. H. Salter, in the Chair. The Minutes of the last two Meetings 
‘the Council were read and signed as correct. Four new Members were 
ected. ‘Their names and addresses are given above. 

The following co-optations were renewed for the year 1947-1948: 
rigadier R. C. Firebrace, Mrs Oliver Gatty, Mrs F. Heywood, Dr A. J. 
. Robertson, Professor F. J. M. Stratton, and Mr R. Wilson. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


He Annual General Meeting of Members of the Society jvas held at 31 
avistock Square, London, W.C.1, on Wednesday, 25 February 1948, at 
p-m., under the chairmanship of ‘THE PresIDENT, Mr W. Ht. Salter. - 
The Secretary having read the notice convening the Meeting, the 
eport of the Council for 1947 was presented, and in the absence of the 
on. Treasurer who was abroad, Mrs Goldney, a member of the Finance 
ommittee, presented the accounts, copies of which were handed to 
embers attending the Meeting. 

The President moved the adoption of the Report and the Accounts, ~ 
id this resolution was seconded by Brigadier R. C. Firebrace, and 
rried unanimously. 

The Chairman announced that there. were no candidates for election 
‘membership of the Council other than the six members who fetired by 
tation. Dr Dingwall enquired whether the Meeting would be given an 
yportunity of voting on each of the retiring Council members, and the 
‘esident thereupon put each of their names separately to the Meeting 
the order in which they appear on the notice convening the Meeting, 
imely, Miss T. Bosanquet, Mrs K. M. Goldney, Dr 5S. G. Soal, the 
ev. C. Drayton Thomas, Dr R. H. Thouless, and Mr G. N. M. Tyrrell. 
n a show of hands they were all re-elected by an overwhelming majority. 
Messrs Miall, Savage, Avery & Co. were re-elected Auditors for the _ 
rthcoming year. 


- GENERAL MEETING 


HE rgoth General’ Meeting of the Society was held at Manson House, 

Portland Place, London, W.1, on Saturday, 14 February 1948, at 3 
m., when Mr W. H. Salter gave his Presidential Address. The Address 
ill be published in Proceedings. 
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SOME EXPERIMENTS IN DIVINING 
By =D, J.. Weert 


‘THERE are two main theories of dowsing, the physical and the psychica 
Exponents of the former point of view maintain that the process is 
mechanical one. Water, metals and other things are detected by virte 
of their physical properties. Emanations of one kind or another, whic 
are given off by these substances, are supposed to affect the neuro-musculk 
mechanism of the diviner and result in the twitching of a rod held in tk 
hand. 

According to the psychical theory, the process is a mental one. Move 
ments of the divining rod are produced by subconscious muscular actio1 
exactly as in the case of a planchette. When the responses occur at th 
right places, and the dowser had no normal knowledge of the whereabow 
of what he was searching for, this is accounted for by paranorm 
cognition. A point strongly favouring the psychical theory is the fact thi 
movements of the rod or pendulum often follow the ideas and impressior 
of the diviner, rather than the true location of the object. The followin 
experiments illustrate this principle : 


On November 28th, 1946, Mr John Higgins, a professional dowse 
attended at the Society’s rooms to demonstrate his powers. He claime 
that by using the appropriate twigs, he could successfully locate mineral 
coins, buried human remains and the site of disease as well as undergroun 
water. 

Eighteen similar wooden pill-boxes were provided. In one of ther 

gar there had been placed, prior to the experiment, a small piece of coppe 
No one present knew which box had contained the metal. The boxe 
were spread over a large table, and Mr Higgins held his twig over each 1 

turn. Over one particular box there was a marked response. ‘This be 

was opened but it did not contain the copper. A further attempt was als 

wrong. ‘The boxes were then all opened and the copper located. The 


or were taken to another room, shuffled in the dark, and one of them w: 
___ loaded with a farthing. The boxes were again spread on the table, N 
Higgins made his choice as before but was wrong once again. The box 
___, were reshuffled and one was again loaded with a farthing. They wei 
ie taken-outside into the road, as Mr Higgins said he was much more succes 
ful when standing on damp ground. However, for the fourth time h 
oe choice was wrong. 
a Mr Higgins then put a coin under one of the boxes and held his tw 
over it.. There was no movement. He said that this showed that it w: 
the wood of the boxes which was causing his failures. He did not expla 
ete nae if this were so, definite movements were obtained over some of tl 
Ss F oH oxes. . 4 


_ Mr Higgins then asked D. J. W. to hold out in front of him both fis 
_ clenched, with a copper coin in one. In these circumstances he was a 
to locate the coin successfully. He did this about five times in successi 
DJ. W. then went out of the room, returning with his hands in I 
pockets, one hand containing a coin. While Mr Higgins was mo vi 
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ound with his twig, D. J. W. carefully looked down with closed eyes so 
nat he could not tell which pocket the twig was indicating. This 
xperiment was performed twice and each time Mr Higgins was wrong. 

As a last experiment Mr Higgins was sent out of the room. Eight people 
resent held out their clenched fists. One of the eight held a coin in one 
and. Mr Higgins was brought back and asked to find the coin. When 
¢ came to the hand containing the coin there were violent movements of 
‘is twig, but he was not sufficiently confident to make a definite choice. 

The last set of experiments strongly suggest that Mr Higgins, like other 
lowsers, was successful only when people present knew the location of 
he coin and were in a position to give away normal indicia. 


Some rather similar experiments were carried out on April rst, 1948. 
). J. W. was invited to witness the work of a well-known amateur dowser, 
Miss O. The house where the experiments took place was well supplied 
vith water-pipes, and the dowser began by strolling around the house 
nd grounds finding water about everywhere. She then agreed to do some 
lowsing over teacups. A row of five cups was provided, one of which 
vas filled with salt water. All five were covered over with saucers, and 
vliss O. was asked to try and locate the full cup. She obtained a strong 
eaction over the first cup, but not the others. Told that this was wrong, 
he then got a reaction over another cup, but this was wrong too. 

Miss O. thought it might be the fact that the cups were covered over 
vhich caused the failures. D. J. W. therefore arranged another five cups 
vithout saucers, four containing plain water and one containing salt 
yvater, indistinguishable from the others in appearance. “Miss O. was 
iven a cup which she was told was plain water, to make sure that this 
vould give no reaction. Miss O. then dowsed over the five cups one by 
me. Once again a reaction was obtained over a particular cup, but it 
vas the wrong one. When she was told which was the right cup, she | 
ried again, and this time got a reaction where previously she had none. 
Jlearly this was due to knowledge of the true location, and not to a 
nechanical response. 


Not all dowsers use twigs or pendulums. Some people say they can 
eel “‘ vibrations ” directly. Such was the case with Dr X., who contacted 
he Society recently, and who had a young lady assistant who was said to va 
e able to detect ‘‘ vibrations ” from the human body. These vibrations 
rere supposed to have a focal point or critical distance, which would alter 
ecording to the subject’s state of health. It would also alter if the 
ubject held in the hands bacterial culture of an organism with which he 
ras infected. Pa. 
‘Dr X.’s assistant discovered a culture which she said affected the es 
rations from D. J. W. The experiment was then tried of having a 
. J. W. hold behind his back sometimes this active culture and some- “ 
s one which had no effect. The lady moved her hand about to feel = 
e vibrations. In these circumstances she was unable to distinguish sie 
een the active culture and the control culture. At a similar experi- a 
ent at the Society’s rooms on March 11th, 1948, the lady tried to pick = 
two active cultures from amongst ten controls. Both her choices - 


cae 
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were wrong. When the experiment was repeated with the labels of t 
cultures in view, she was right both times. 

If the effects were really due to the physical causes to which they we 
attributed, it is extraordinary that they should be so often detected wrong 
when the diviner was shut off from normal clues. 


AN UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT TO LOCATE 
WATER BY DIVINATION 
By ALLEN J. SHARP AND DeENis B. CAMERON 


IN an effort to establish with reasonable certainty the existence of wate 
divining as such, the present authors organised on behalf of the King 
College Society for Psychical Research a field test which took place « 
the afternoon of April 7th, 1948, near the village of Matfen in Northumbe 
land. 

The site was carefully chosen, being a field of about 11} acres, acro 
which, at a depth averaging 23 feet, was a concrete tunnel, 6 feet in di 
meter, carrying almost 10 million gallons of water a day, from t 
Northumbrian reservoirs to Newcastle. ‘The tunnel had been driv 
through all the way and therefore showed no surface indications of | 
presence, nor did it follow the lines of natural drainage and could n 
therefore be predicted from any geological considerations. The out 
was completely obscured by some 200 yards of plantation, the only oth 
surface marker being an air shaft, situated in another plantation more th: 
half a mile away and itself largely obscured by nearer trees. 

Thé two persons knowing the location of the tunnel on the map we 
unable to fix its position in the field with complete accuracy. T! 
only maps in existence apart from that which had been prepared | 
us were in the hands of the chief engineer of the Newcastle and Gateshe: 
Water Company, Mr S. Barrett. ; 

We engaged for the occasion two professional diviners. The first w 
Mr T. W. Davison of Coanwood, near Haltwhistle, a well-known loc 
dowser who had had some success in informal experiments in coin | 
cation with the authors of the present report. We took him with us fro 
Newcastle and not until we had almost reached Matfen was he inform 
of our destination. The party assembled at one corner of the field a1 
the diviner was set off along a diagonal having been told that at sor 
point he would cross the tunnel. - He was accompanied by Dr D. 
West, Research Officer of the S.P.R., a photographer, and one of o 
surveyors carrying pegs to mark the points which he indicated. The re 
of the party, which included Dr Robertson of the Geological Survey 
Great Britain, Professors Poole and Hickling of King’s College, Ne 
castle, heads of the departments of Mining and Geology respectively, a1 
representatives of the press, followed at a discreet distance. Having fix 
his first point the diviner then marked out what he believed to be t 
course of the tunnel. The position of the pegs was immediately fixed | 
the surveyors, the first diviner taken from the field and the ground clear 
before the arrival of our second diviner. He, Mr M. Watson of Greysi 


_ near Hexham, had been instructed by letter the previous day to take a b 
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toa nearby village where our car would meet him and bring him to the 
site. 

The procedure was much the same as before and having completed his 
test, Mr Watson returned immediately to Hexham. Mr Davison had, 
however, pointed out that he had never attempted to find a tunnel before 
and while from the outset he made no claims in this direction, he guaranteed 
to find any pipeline. As there were none in the immediate vicinity of 
Matfen we had arranged in the event of his not finding the tunnel to move 
the whole party to a nearby waterworks at Whittle Dene. 

It should be remarked that at this stage of the test while the diviners’ 
locations had not been accurately plotted they were sufficiently far wrong 
to be obviously incorrect. 

At the waterworks we used a further six locations, the details of which 
we do not consider of sufficient importance to record here in view of the 
diviner’s continued failure. On two occasions he was within a yard of 
the correct location but we believe that this was well within the 
tange of chance coincidence. 

It may, however, be of interest to add that a member of the party, 
Mr Alec Mapletoft, a civil engineer and himself an amateur diviner, 
working independently under the supervision of Dr Robertson and 
Mr Barrett, obtained reactions with his twig over the identical spots 
indicated by Mr Davison. On the occasions when he knew the spot to 
have been previously selected the effect was probably pure suggestion, 
but on certain occasions he could not have seen the diviner and the pegs 
had already been removed. We do not consider this to*be of evidential 
importance as the fact did not come to the knowledge of the authors of 
this report until after the test. 

In conclusion, therefore, the following points seem outstanding. Both 
diviners completely failed to find a large tunnel carrying a very considerable 
amount of water. One was equally unsuccessful on a number of pipe 
lines varying from 12 inches to 33 inches in diameter. 

One feels bound-to ask the question, ‘‘ Was this failure due to the fact 
that the precautions which we took and the site which we chose eliminated 
all possible clues?” 


A NOTE ON THE MASS-OBSERVATION QUESTIONNAIRE ON 
HALLUCINATIONS 


By D. J. West 


In the report which appeared in the March-April issue of the Journal it 
was pointed out that the figure given for the percentage of persons who ss 
had experienced hallucinations was probably exaggerated, due to a ten- 
dency to select for questioning people who would be likely to give positive 
answers. gee as 
Professor Dodds has suggested that an indication of the extent of this 
error could be obtained by comparing the frequency of positive replies 
among the members of the Mass-Observation panel with the frequency 
among friends of panel. members. If the latter frequency were dis- 


a 
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proportionately large it would suggest that panel members had picked out 
Gy “ec »”» ce ”» 
friends who were more likely to answer “ yes” than “ no 
The comparison has been made, with the following result : 


claiming | disclaiming 


hallucinations 


| Number of persons Number of persons 
] 
hallucinations 


—- —- = } 


Members of | 
panel | 93 397 
(total 490) 


| | 
Friends of | 
panel members | 124 gos 
(total 1029) | | 


Clearly, there is a higher percentage of affirmative answers among the 
panel members than among those whose replies came second-hand, whick 
is contrary to what one would expect if there were a positive selectior 
factor. 

This result does not prove that the questionnaire has not overestimatec 
the frequency of hallucinations. It may be that there was a selectior 
factor among the panel members themselves. It is possible that many o 
those who had had no hallucinations did not reply at all. 

Several features may have contributed to the production of a relativel 
high frequency of negative replies among the panel’s friends. For instance 
they may not have had the same interest in the questionnaire, and have 
answered more carelessly, without trying to recollect experiences of longs 
ago. Among them were a few groups of people, e.g. lecture classes, ever 
member of which returned a negative reply. These replies may have beer 
influenced by the attitude of the questioner. 

The questionnaire result was intended only as a very rough estimate 
The errors were numerous, but on the whole they tended to cancel eacl 
other out. I fancy that if a larger-scale census were taken by the Britis] 
Institute of Public Opinion, for example, the result would not be ver 
different. 


_ CORRESPONDENCE 
RANDOM SELECTORS FOR E.S.P. EXPERIMENTS 


Sir,—An uninformed reader might easily draw from the article by M 
Wilson in the last number of Proceedings and from Dr Soal’s review o 
Rhine’s new book in the Yournal the erroneous conclusion that the onl 
valid method of testing extra-sensory perception is by the use of — 
randomised pack of cards or series of numbers, and that all tests done wit! 
packs such as those used by Rhine and his associates with a fixed numbe 
of each kind of card in the pack are necessarily invalid. On the contrary 
any kind of original material can give valid results if it is assessed b 
correct methods; what one must avoid is error due to the use of | 
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nethod of assessment assuming a distribution different from that actually 
mployed. : 
Dr Soal points out that, in order to employ the binomial distribution 
ormula, one must obtain a mathematically random sequence of card 
ymbols. Perhaps he assumes rather more statistical knowledge in his 
eaders than many of them have when he omits to mention : (1) that this 
wecessity arises only in connection with the variance and not with the 
mean chance expectation which will be exactly five in a Zener (5 x 5) 
yack (although not necessarily in a randomised pack), (2) that the error in 
salculating the variance for a (5 x 5) pack from the binomial formula will 
ye in the direction of over-estimating the variance and consequently of 
inder-estimating the significance of any deviation, so the validity of any 
esult found significant by this method will not be affected, (3) that such 
rror will only occur if the subjects deviate widely from equal guesses of 
he symbols and in practice is found to be very small (in my Glasgow 
epetition in 1939 of Rhine’s experiments—Proceedings, xlv, Part 159— 
[ found a standard error of 1-93 which does not differ significantly from 
he value of 2-00 expected from the binomial distribution) and, (4) that if 
t were important to avoid this error, this could easily be done either by 
ising the empirical variance or by calculating the variance theoretically 
9y a more complex method which took into account the actual distribution 
of the subject’s guesses. - Since the direction of error is such that it might 
ead one (if it were of appreciable size) to miss a real effect but not to 
sonclude that there was a real effect when really there was none, it is 
inderstandable that those who have used non-randomised packs have 
ised the variance based on the binomial distribution. This in no way 
fects the validity of their results. 
Mr Wilson seems to go further since he says that, for the statistics to 
9e valid, the probability of any event occurring must be independent of 
ny previous events. ‘Taken in its context this seems to imply that even 
the mean chance expectation will not be five with a Zener pack of finite 
ize. This is plainly wrong. The chance expectation may not be five 
with a randomised pack, hence the necessity for the use of Stevens’ 
nethod, but the necessity does not arise if there are five of each symbol in 
he pack since the mean chance expectation is then always five and is 
inaffected by how the subject distributes his guesses over the fivesymbols. 
[t is necessary, of course, that the subject should not be told his successes, 
t this is never done now. * 
The method originated by Soal of having randomised packs may have ~ 
vantages which outweigh its inconveniences. Mr Wilson’s ingenious 
chine may also have advantages, but I think it is a mistake to commend 
hat may be a real improvement in method by exaggerating the defects of = 
ther simpler methods. This is certainly done when it is suggested that —__ 
statistics used in these simpler methods are invalid. ; | 
Yours etc., 


- 


; 
A een 

bee 
& * bag 


R. H. THOUuLEss - 
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RESULT OF THE PRIZE OFFER TO PHysicAL MEDIUMS 


Sir,—I am prompted by the notes on “ The Result of the Prize Offe 
to Physical Mediums ” in the January issue of the Journal to yoice som 
of my misgivings over methods and conditions of research. 

If we read this report, we get an impression that alleged physice 
mediums are either afraid of being investigated, or else that they are to 
superior to condescend. Actually, I suggest, they may be using common 
sense in refusing, in some cases, to be lured into a completely false positior 

Granted that there may be some deliberate and conscious fraud 
among them, as well as some others who may be unconscious of thei 
trickery. But there are in fact very few mediums, if any, in this country 
who can produce genuine physical phenomena even under the bes 
conditions. It is quite another matter, and merely adding to the un 
certainties of their exhibitions, to put them under test conditions. It 1 
obviously absurd to make the claim that the mediums are “ allowed t 
sit uncontrolled and under their own conditions’’. A smattering o 
psychological understanding shows that this is not so. For even if th 
medium is not stripped and searched, and is allowed to sit in his ow! 
rooms, there are matters involved which should be quite obvious to th 
merest beginner in psychological and psychical studies. For instance 
how can it be said that the conditions are of the medium’s own making 
when he knows he is under test? Consciously, he may accept the test 
But this does not mean that he is not nervous and tense under the surface 
hence, in a condition which will make dissociation into trance more diffi 
cult, and tend to inhibit the occurrence of phenomena. And this mus 
ipso facto hold good even when the crudities of infra-red telescopes an 
the like are not used. 

Then there is the state of mind of the investigator himself: a thin 
which many sensitive people complain of. For if a person be psychicall 
sensitive, he must be affected by this. And unless the investigator i 
thoroughly well trained in self-awareness, and unless he has the truly ope: 
mind only to be found among few people, it is quite natural that th 
medium should shy away from the kind of mental pressure to which h 
finds himself being submitted. 

This may make it appear as if I were defending the medium ani 
decrying the critical attitude. This is notso. But what I am trying to sa 
is that the non-occurrence of phenomena may be due, not to any failure ¢ 
the medium, but to the failure of the investigator to pay enough attentio 
to the conditions he himself creates. Hence we have a self-cancellin 
system in which positive results would be surprising. F 

In short, the medium who refuses to be investigated may in fact shor 
more understanding of psychic matters than either those who lend them 
selves to it, or than the investigator himself. 

Then there is another matter which worries me, and that is the casu: 
way in which some research workers rush in where angels would rightl 
fear to tread, considering the damage which may result from the 
investigations. I recently had a letter asking me to send in the names ¢ 
any people who might be willing to be hypnotised for investigatio 
purposes. I firmly but, I hope, politely declined, giving my reasons fc 
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his—such reasons as are well-known to people versed in psychopathology 
nd psychiatry, but apparently not to the investigator in question. | 
hare the view of Dr William Brown among others, that hypnosis is a 
herapeutic method to be used only in a few cases for which it is suitable 
nd for which other methods are unsuccessful. The test, anyhow, is 
vhether the patient becomes more integrated, and hence less easy to 
lypnotise each time. I therefore consider it unethical to hypnotise 
eople merely to satisfy one’s curiosity. For hypnosis is like surgery : 
t may have to be used for therapeutic ends. But, like surgery, it does 
arm to the patient: it dissociates him. Ifa person can be hypnotised, 
¢ must be of the type which dissociates easily. Hence, hypnosis is likely 
o make active, or to aggravate, latent hysteria. The excuse that the victim 
ends himself willingly is not valid, for the simple reason that he does not 
ealise what is being done to him, and is probably, by the very nature of 
is make-up, unconscious of the results on himself. Moreover, he probably 
akes it for granted that the person who makes use of him would not do 
nything harmful to him. 

These are examples of matters which lead either to waste of time and 
nergy or else to unjustifiable damage to people. And both are based on 
ack of psychological understanding. I contend that no person should 
enture beyond the outermost fringes of experimental psychical research 
i.e. experiments in precognition, etc., under normal conditions and in 
ull consciousness) without a very thorough grouse woe in psycho- 
vathology. And even further, I should not consider a person either 
iseful or safe in this field unless he himself were very thoroughly aware 
f himself and had undergone a course of self-analysis under the tuition 
f a reputable psychotherapist. 

Yours etc., 


LAURENCE J. BeNDIT, M.D., D.P.M. 


Sir,—I am obliged to Dr Bendit for letting me see his letter. He 
uggests that the failure of the physical mediums to produce results in 
ecent séances at the Society’s headquarters may be due to the attitude of 
he investigator. Other members have formed a similar opinion. Mrs 
tichmond, writing to me with reference to Mrs Seccombe, one of the 
nediums tested, says : ; 

“Tam glad you did not know I was a friend [of Mrs Seccombe], as 
ou would then have kindly let me know what was going forward, and I 
hink, as her friend, I would have had to advise her not to come as it was 
foregone conclusion that no results of a satisfactory nature would result. 
“I would like to try and explain that statement. I know you are 


esults, if they are to be got—but it seems more than likely that you will 
ever get any results till you become aware of your very strong unconscious 


actually present or not. You are conducting the experiments, so your 


with them or not. ; na ad 
“You know how useless it is trying to make a Fascist or anti-Semitic 


erfectly sincere, consciously, in your desire to find out the truth, and get _ 


lesire not to get any. This, of course, can influence results whether you — 


conscious will affect the mediums, in a telepathic way, whether in the 
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person see reason, consciously: their prejudice is so strong, it is lik 
trying to argue with a gramophone record—you simply can’t make ther 
see. Well, it seems something of this order happens unconscious 
between mediums and many Research Officers, and nothing happen 
In neither case, no results! Perhaps, in both cases, there is a slight negatiy 
result in that antagonism is aroused. I know I felt definitely hostile whe 
discussing Jews with a confirmed anti-Semite. But luckily unconsciot 
processes are not obvious and I’m sure you and Mrs Seccombe parted 1 
a most friendly manner. 

“T hope you won’t mind my frankness. I can’t help feeling that son 
members will get ‘ fed up’ if our Research Officer never gets any result 
It all seems such waste of time and money.” 


I do not think that in the case of physical mediums these conclusior 
are justified by the facts. Mr William Roy, one of the mediums i 
question, produced considerable trumpet movements and “ voices ”’ at 


_ séance at the International Institute for Experimental Metaphysics — 


which I was present. The circle there contained a much higher propo 
tion of sceptically-minded persons than the circle with which Mr Re 
sat at the Society. The same medium has been able to give publ 
demonstrations of the “‘ direct voice’ from inside a dark cabinet on tl 
theatre stage. The audience at these performances must sometimes co! 
tain people who are really antagonistic, but the “‘ trance state’ com 
and the ‘‘ voices’ are heard promptly and infallibly. 

The precautions taken by the investigators, not their state of mind, 
the cause of the stoppage of “‘ phenomena ”’. 

Dr Bendit further suggests that the mere taking of precautions, and tl 
fact that the medium knows he is under test, may be sufficient to prevei 
any result. If this were true, it would be impossible to investiga 
physical mediums at all, except by introducing tests surreptitiously, 
procedure that would be open to the criticism that it involved deceivir 
and trapping the medium. Dr Benditsuggests noalternative. Fortunatel 
I don’t think the proposition is true. Those mediums who have had tl 
best claim to paranormal physical powers have been able to withstand ; 
kinds of tests. Rudi Schneider, for instance, cheerfully submitted to en 
less appliances and precautions without his phenomena being inhibite 
He also sat happily with many sceptics, although his control objected | 
Dr William Brown who, apparently, is one of those Dr Bendit wou 
have thought most suitable. . 

Of course, it would be senseless not to try to put mediums at their ea 
and adjust the conditions of the séance to what they like best. I ful 
agree, and this is always done. Mediums who visit the Society are inva 
ably treated as privileged guests, their comfort and refreshment is a fi 
consideration, and everything possible is done to promote a friend 
atmosphere. I do not think that conscientious and sincere investigate 
need do more than this. The more subtle influences postulated by I 
Bendit and Mrs Richmond may be no more than subtle excuses to 
the obvious fact that the physical medium cannot substantiate his clain 

Dr Bendit says there are few mediums, ‘if any, in this country, w. 
can produce genuine physical phenomena. Does this mean he beliey 
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the numerous physical mediums who give séances in London and in 
spiritualist circles all over the country are fraudulent? If so, I would 
submit that if Dr Bendit were investigating he would be just as likely to 
subject 2 medium to adverse ‘‘ mental pressure’? as any of those who 
were present at the S.P.R. sittings. 


While on the subject of the investigation of Mr Roy and other 
physical mediums, I should like to take this opportunity to correct an 
extraordinary rumour which several people tell me they have heard in 
spiritualist circles. According to this rumour, Mr Roy was stripped and 
shaved and generally treated very unsympathetically. It is said that there 
was an interruption in the middle of the sitting and that he sustained 
injury. 

The facts are these: Mr Roy was neither stripped nor searched, but 
came in and sat down in his ordinary clothes. ‘T'wo spiritualists from 
Leeds who wanted to make enquiries were admitted by the caretaker and 
were shown into a room next door to the séance room. Hearing a séance 
beginning, and wanting very much to attend it, they tapped on the door. 
I said, ““Go away, we are engaged.” The medium was not yet in a 
trance. That is all. Later, during the séance, Mr Roy slumped forward 
off his chair on to the ground. He said afterwards a chair with arms 
would have prevented this, but at the commencement; when he was 
asked if there was anything he wanted, he made no request of this kind. 
He told us at the time that apart from this the condftions had been 
perfectly satisfactory. . 

The second part of Dr Bendit’s letter refers to my recent appeal for 
volunteers to be hypnotised for investigation purposes. Admittedly, the 
indiscriminate use of hypnotic suggestion with persons with an abnormal 
tendency to dissociation would be most reprehensible, but the present 
experiments are being conducted by persons with psychological training 
and such obvious mistakes would be avoided. 
_ Dr Bendit’s point seems to be that all hypnosis is dangerous, and that 
it is unethical to employ it except for therapeutic purposes. I do not 
agree, and neither would a great many psychiatrists. Investigations in 
non-therapeutic hypnotism have been conducted at the Maudsley hospital 
and elsewhere by psychiatrists themselves. There is a vast literature on 
hypnotism, much of it written by psychologists and psychotherapists, but 
one would need to look very far before finding a statement of Dr Bendit’s 
pinion on the harmfulness of hypnosis. — 
Hypnotism as a subject for investigation is laid down as falling within 
the province of the Society’s work. I venture to suggest that, had it not 


been for the experiments of Edmund Gurney and other investigators into a 
hypnotism, which were certainly not motivated by idle “ curiosity”, ; 

uch of the psychopathology which Dr Bendit finds so useful would not ae. 
have come into being. A ag poe 
I agree that training in psychology is essential for a psychical researcher. 
)r Bendit goes further and urges a course of analysis. Here, perhaps, he 
hows the specialist’s partiality for his own particular branch of work. me 
From meeting and discussing with people who have subjected themselves = 
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to one school of analyst or another, I am not convinced that they alway 
come out of their experience better able to deal with psychological matters 


Yours etc., 
D. J. Wee 


A SIGNIFICANT Book TEST 


Sir,—Having read the account in the December Proceedings by th 
Rey. C. Drayton Thomas, I am by no means convinced of its being “ . 
Significant Book Test”. While it might reasonably be called remarkabl 
its apparent significance is obviously due to the presentation rather tha 
to the evidence, which, I believe, is in fact purely general. 


The Loose Page 


Feda states, ‘“‘ There used to be something kept in the book that coul 
be slipped in and out.” The medium already knew that the book ha 
marginal notes, and it would be safe to say that in nine cases out of ter 
such a book would also have been used as a depository for letters an 
clippings. At a subsequent sitting Feda adds, ‘“‘ There was a loose pag 
and he thinks it was not quite the same size as the other pages. Ther 
was a dissimilarity, and was it not of a different texture, a different clas 
of paper too?—It was just placed in, but did not really belong to it. | 
you felt its surface you would know at once that it was not really part « 
the book.” All this information is merely inferential upon the previo 
assumption that the book contained a letter or cutting. 

Feda continues, ‘‘ Has it got creased or folded?” This would b 
generally applicable particularly in the case of a letter. Now we come t 
the “important ” passage, ‘‘ He says lines going the opposite way to th 
book, .. .”’ If we consider this for a moment it is quite obvious. Sinc 
the most popular size of paper is quarto, which will not go flat into th 
average book, it is usual to fold it longways and insert it with the writin 
opposite to the direction of the type. 

Feda also states, ‘‘I wondered whether he had numbered the page 
for there is something in his mind about a number. He thinks that whe 
you look at it you will say ‘ I wonder why this was put in here ’.”’? Man 
people number the pages of a letter, and it is also conceivable that 
cutting would be numbered on the spot as a reference for future insertio: 
Now Feda says, ‘‘ There should be something on it which is not strict 
connected with the book. Something is, but something is not.” Th 
would be a safe prediction in the case of a cutting, as the opposite sic 


would probably be quite irrelevant. With a letter the chances would | 
fairly even. 


The Coloured Sheets 


Feda says, “ Inside the book are two coloured sheets, as if the pap 
was either of two qualities, or faded and tinted a little; on openir 
the book you distinctly see this deeper shade.” Most books publishé 


about this period, and especially collections of poems, have colour 
flyleaves. : i 
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"he Proximity to Tennyson 

Feda, “ ‘Tennyson, has it been put near the works of ‘Tennyson, or has 
\unt been thinking a good deal of Tennyson lately ?” ‘Tennyson 
eing a standard work would be most likely to occur in a collection of 


o0ks including Byron. On my own book shelves the two stand only a 
ew inches apart. 


The Illustrations 


Feda: “ Uncle Alfred has an idea that this book has illustrations ; he 
emembers some of them. Byrons are not usually illustrated.’”’ The 
atter remark is not strictly true. Most collections of poems at least bear 
| frontispiece. 

To test the points which I have made I selected at random a rather 
ntiquated manual of geology which I recollected as having marginal 
iotes. Following the points set out by the Rev. C. Drayton Thomas : 


1. The volume had two pages of a colour different from the rest (blue 
flyleaves), also illustrations (hardly a fair comparison in this instance) 
and a special inserted page (a cutting on limestone formation). 

. One page was of a size different from those of the book and of 
another texture (the cutting). 

3. It had been creased or folded. 

4. Some of the writing ran in a direction other than that of the book (a 

note had been pencilled along the margin of the cutting) and, 

5. alluded to a subject not strictly connected with geology (some 

mathematical problems on the opposite side of the cutting). 

6. There was a number on this page (a reference for insertion). 


tN 


Had the information been spontaneous it might have been counted 
ignificant, but it must be remembered that the medium had almost three 
veeks in which to think out these apparently evidential but actually 
bvious facts. 

Yours etc., 
ALLEN J. SHARP 


EMERGENCE OF A PSEUDO-PERSONALITY. 


Sir,—In the Journal for February last, Mrs Heywood describes a 
itting with the trance medium Edith Thompson. Her account deserves 
areful study, for in the space of two and a half pages she has given us 
astructive illustrations of almost all the known defects of reports on 
ittings with mediums. 
Mrs Heywood arranged the sitting in order to try to obtain information on 
bout a German friend called Rupert, from whom she had not heard 
ince the war. The medium gave some messages which seemed to come -: 
rom this friend. Some attempts were made to give the name of the 
ommunicator. First the name “ Robin” -was tentatively put forward. 

ater the control said ‘‘ The name is R—there’s a P—Rupert”’. Mrs 
leywood remarks that this was with “no help whatever from me”, 

hough ten lines previously she reported that she used the words “ You 
ast remember, Rupert, that I cannot see you”. 
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Doubtless this astonishing lapse was a slip of the pen, which Mr 
Heywood overlooked ; but a similar slip of the tongue during the cours 
of the sitting might just as easily have passed unnoticed. It does not s 
much matter how such mistakes arise: that they do arise at all is in itse’ 
sufficient to make the rest of the material suspect. In this particular cas 
we are fortunate to be able to detect the error; but one can hardly dar 
to wonder how many similar but undetectable errors may remain hidde 
in such a report. 

Mrs Heywood says the sitting was a long one and she only noted th 
salient points. It is, therefore, a fair assumption that there were man 
items not quoted which the sitter did not place. ‘This fact alone take 
away from the report all its value as a piece of scientific evidence. Ever 
investigator knows that it is the small details of a sitting, the unobtrusiv 
steps leading up to the main successes, which are most revealing. What 
the time seem salient points are not necessarily representative of the sittin 
as a whole. It is impossible to judge selected statements removed fror 
their context. 

Let us examine the points noted by Mrs Heywood, and see how man 
of them appear by common sense standards to be indisputably pare 
normal. First there is the statement about a young man, Robert, wh 
passed over as a result of chest trouble. But this is nothing unusual : 
know someone who fits that description—except that he was not partict 
larly young when he died. 

The name “ Rupert ”’ did not come as a first shot. Robin was the fir: 


attempt. Maybe there was something in the way the sitter received th 


name that told the medium she was somewhere near the mark, so that sh 
came out with R—P—Rupert as a likely guess. ‘The communicate 
remarked that he had time for contemplation in the next world and talke 
about time being an illusion: but these are commonplaces in spir 
philosophy and not evidence of identity. That the sitter had a letter fror 
the communicator in her handbag would be likely to be true of a hig 
percentage of ladies who come to consult a medium. A wall or protectio 
round a garden (it is Mrs Heywood, not Mrs Thompson, who puts th 
garden in the U.S.A.), walks by the river and being fond of music are a 
so common that even in combination they add little or nothing to th 
evidence. ‘The description of Rupert’s personal appearance and h 
manner of death were both wrong. The point about something spilt on 
carpet was not placed. 

The reference to walking a plank is the first interesting item ; it recalle 
to Mrs Heywood an incident in which the phrase would be reasonab. 
applicable. Of course we can all place situations of this kind, but ni 
perhaps with a particular friend taken at random. It is noticeabl 
however, that this statement was preceded by the item about walks by 
river, The fact that the sitter had not refused the preliminary stateme! 
made the second item less improbable. This item and the allusion to th 
letter P in the surname are about the most specific, but selected from 
“long sitting ” they are utterly inconclusive. ao 

“Stefan, a rebel against tyranny” was a reasonable guess after M 
Heywood had acknowledged some foreign associations. The descriptic 
fitted the man Mrs Heywood had in mind particularly well, but this poi 
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s little value when the medium’s statement would have been true to 
me extent (and would no doubt have been marked successful) for 
most all Europeans with English friends. 

The names “ Grace, Cicely, and Natalie ’’, said gropingly, of which the 
st happened to fit, are of little interest except, perhaps, to show how 
ediums fit their guesses to the type of sitter they are dealing with. A 
ferent class of sitter would probably have had something more like 
Mary, Doris, Joan’’. Presumably Mrs Heywood assented to the name 
atalie, after which the medium felt confident enough to assert that she 
as “‘ with Rupert ”’. 

Nowhere does Mrs Heywood tell us whether the sitting was booked 
\onymously, or whether it was her first sitting, or whether in her 
mversation with the medium she mentioned that she travelled about 
urope. Mrs Heywood does admit that she mentioned her husband, and 
wards the end of the sitting the medium came out with the name 
Poppet ” and later with the statement “ Frank (the husband) is Poppet ”’. 
ow Poppet is not a very uncommon nickname. It so happens that I 
aow a lady who calls her husband by that name. Once Mrs Heywood 
ad acknowledged Poppet, it was a reasonable chance that it referred to 
er husband. The item would be stronger if we could be assured that 
oppet was a name genuinely associated: by Mrs Heywood with her 
usband (not just something she happened to call him on anvodd occasion) 
ad that Mrs Thompson had never seen her with her husband and heard 
le Name in conversation. a 
Although the sitting might be held to justify further investigation, Mrs 
leywood’s enthusiasm and the discussion of whether the méchanism was 
lepathic or spiritistic seem premature. Some of Mrs Thompson’s other 
ttings have had discouraging results. If there is something about Mrs 
leywood which precipitates good results in an otherwise unsuccessful 
iedium, she would be doing psychical research a service if next time she 
ok with her an expert notetaker. 

Mrs Heywood concludes that ‘‘ Normal leakage seems incredible, and 
‘is hard to imagine how Mrs Thompson could have got the names she 
id otherwise than by E.S.P.” Unfortunately for me I have a more 
ivid imagination than Mrs Heywood in this respect. Throughout this 
sport there is not,the slightest attempt to make clear the points which 
re needed before it is possible to judge whether leakage was possible. 
ven ‘more regrettable—and surprising for a researcher of her standing— 
Irs Heywood does not appear even to recognise that these points are 
vant. ‘‘ Evidence ” of this sort almost makes one despair of psychical 
ch. What is the use of collecting year after year, volumes of 
erial, criticising it, scrutinising it, even subjecting it to statistical 
ysis, writing reports, articles and books about it, and running a large 
iety for the purpose of investigating it, if the material itself is to be 
sented in such a slip-shod way as to give it no more value than a 
spaper report? 

n her recent correspondence in the Journal, Mrs Heywood asked for 
lowering of the standards of evidence demanded for publication of cases 
the Society, with the reservation that the Editor should insert a footnote 


. 


slaining that these cases should not be considered as evidence for the 
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paranormal. ‘To the naive reader this must have seemed harmless enous 
Perhaps now he will realise what are the real issues involved. If, wh 
the Society’s publications still demand a “ high” standard, “ cases ” I 
Mrs Heywood’s experience with Mrs Thompson can be included with« 
comment from the Editor, what is to become of our reputation as a scient 
body if even these miserable standards are to be lowered still further? 

I urge you, Sir, far from lowering the standards, to raise them 
above their present level, until they are as high as, or higher than, 1 
standards of an ordinary scientific journal. The prestige of the Soci 
is at stake. 


Yours etc., 
J. D. Procror 


Sir,—Thank you for Mr Proctor’s letter. I have handed him my he 
on a platter by the idiotic insertion of the name, Rupert, which he quo 
from my report of a sitting with Mrs Thompson. I deserve his castigati 
and am only grateful that he suggests it may have been a slip of the p 
This, as it was not in my notes, I dare to hope it was. It may well ra 
doubts in his mind about other points. I realise that I over-condens 
what was intended to be a negative report. I did not, for instance, thi 
that the words ‘“‘ Mrs Thompson did not know me”’ could suggest tl 
she might have had the opportunity to do anticipatory sleuthwork or 
have heard me call my husband by his pet name in the family circle. 
can, fortunately, at least assure him that the sitting—my first—was book 
anonymously at the L.S.A. Mrs Thompson did not know whether 
expect a man or a woman. She had never met me or my husband. 

‘I went accompanied by a member of the S.P.R. Council as notetak 
but we learned on arrival that the control was temperamental about t 
familiar notetakers. ‘Having reacted to strangers that way myself in 1 
slight experience as a sensitive, I think the assumption mistaken that su 
an attitude must be due to fraudulent intentions. I therefore decic¢ 
simply to make friendly contact at the sitting, and attempt another, w 
an agreed-upon notetaker, later on. I did not report these details as | 
motive was neither enthusiasm, the desire to produce scientific eviden 
nor to suggest the possibility of spiritistic mechanism. It was simply 
show once more how a sitting, which might have appeared suggestive 
identity to the average sitter, though naturally not to anyone of | 
Proctor’s standards, contained in fact no more than a build-up of a pseuc 
personality. I found it interesting that this build-up was partly achiey 
by the exercise of apparent E.S.P. but whether the control got its inforn 
tion by deduction, sleuth work or E.S.P. was not the point I was trying 
bring out. This was a warning, which I had hoped to dramatise 
making known only at the end the fact that ‘‘ Rupert” was a fake, sit 
Rupert was still flourishing in this world. - So ill did I succeed that | 
Proctor apparently got the impression that I was offering naive evide: 
of the “unproven.” faculty of E.S.P. This was not so. Forty ye 


_ experience of the faculty in myself, corroborated evidence of it in 


friends, the printed evidence which tallies with our experiences, and - 
deductions drawn from it by scientifically eminent men, have convin 
me, not only that it is a proven fact, but that anyone who denies it eit 


= 
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as his judgment impaired by emotional bias, or, as Professor Broad says, 
1as not read the evidence. I therefore do not think it necessary to try 
ind re-prove it every time I refer to it, for the benefit of people who 
ippear to have come to rest on the science of fifty years ago and whose 
jiews in any case are unlikely to be affected by further evidence. This, 
vaturally, does not lessen my desire for repeatable evidence, by means of 
which to study the nature of a faculty which is, particularly for those who 
lave never experienced it, maddeningly elusive. 

Mr Proctor seeks to examine whether any individual point was 
“indisputably paranormal’’. (Is E.S.P. still paranormal? Are we sure 
we are asking the right questions? As Professor H. H. Price says: 
“. .. We may have to . . . puzzle ourselves, not about extra sensory 
perception but rather about normal sense perception, treating it, mot as 
normal but rather as a sub-normal and biologically explicable limitation 
imposed upon an inherent and aboriginal omniscience.’’) But surely any 
individual point might have been chance coincidence? It is taken 
fogether, and E.S.P. being an accepted fact, that I find it less strain on my 
imagination to attribute them to E.S.P. than to sleuthwork about an 
unknown sitter, several chance coincidences, or information I consider 
[ did not give the medium. My slip fully entitles Mr Proctor to doubt my 
reliability. It does not affect the point that it is unreasonable always to 
assume an accepted faculty to be a less probable explanation than a series 
of remarkable coincidences. 

Two points puzzle me. On what principle does Mr Proctor deduce 
that my friends are more likely to be called Cicely, Grace or Natalie, than 
Mary, Doris or Joan? As it happens I have three friends ‘called Mary, 
one, Doris and one, Joan; but none called Grace or Cicely. And why 
does he say in one sentence that some of Mrs Thompson’s sittings have 
been discouraging and in the next that she is an unsuccessful medium? 
To demand 100 per cent. success in any line of life seems a little exacting. 

I would like to thank Mr Proctor for his valuable scrutiny, criticism and 
analysis of my little report, from which I have learnt much. I hope he 
will soon give us some reports of experimental work and of sittings 
conducted by himself, as they would, I feel, even if the results have all 
been negative, help to raise our standards of work. 

: Yours etc., 
ROSALIND HEYwoopD 


THE PENDULUM EXPERIMENT 


_ Sir,—We welcome Mr Cuddon’s repudiation of the intention to prove 
anything by the pendulum experiment reported in the October-November 
number of this Journal. We seem, however, not to have succeeded in 


making clear the exact point of our criticism. The implication that he —~ 


ad proved that pendulums could not be moved by psychic force was 


“ remarkable ” that even after he had explained how the trick was done 
there were still two people in the audience . . . who. insisted that the 
ndulums could be moved by the power of thought alone”’. Not, be it 
ted, that Mr Cuddon had so moved them but that they could be. Why 


ntained in the last paragraph but one of his Report, in which he finds it _ 
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should Mr Cuddon find this remarkable unless he thought that his exper 
ment and its explanation had disproved this possibility? He now dis 
claims this implication. Our modest effort to obtain clarification of h 
meaning is justified by this recantation. It is worth taking some troubl 
to find out exactly what an experiment proves. We have no quarrel wit 
Mr Cuddon’s position as stated in his letter; obviously his sitters wet 
too easily convinced of the paranormal origin of the movements. 

There seems in the last paragraph of Mr Cuddon’s letter to be som 
misunderstanding of the typical experimental situation. In no properl 
designed experiment is it necessary to assume the good faith of the subje 
and, in fact, one does not do so. Where one has the right to assume goo 
faith is in the reports made by other experimenters ; that is necessar 
unless each of us is to draw conclusions only from his own work. One’ 
mind must, of course, remain open to the possibility in a particular cas 
of a conspiracy to deceive, and one makes the best judgment one cat 
based cn the scientific standing of the experimenter, his previous recor 
as to honesty and reliability, our own judgment as to the adequacy of hi 
methods, etc. In accepting the truthfulness of Mr Cuddon’s origin: 
statement that the pendulums were moved paranormally, the audienc 
were only treating his statements as one normally can those of a reputabl 
experimenter. In their defence it must be remembered that they had ver 
little to base their opinions on except those statements ; the experimer 
itself was obviously not performed under critical conditions but th 
audiénce were not asked whether they thought the experiment they ha 
seen proved that the pendulums had been moved paranormally. 

Mrs Goldney’s astonishment at our reference to Dr Winther’s wor 
seems misplaced. We suggested that the two people who remaine 
unconvinced that the pendulums could not be moved by thought alor 
may have been influenced by their knowledge of Dr Winther’s exper 
ments. Why not? They may not have shared Mrs Goldney’s poc 
opinion of Dr Winther’s experimental conditions. They may not eve 
have heard of the rumour to which Mrs Goldney refers. Or they may hat 
heard of it and have had sufficient critical judgment to be unconvinced t 
a condemnation of his work from anonymous “ responsible quarters ”’ o 
grounds unspecified. Credulity has its limits and this may have sounded 1 
them too much like the war-time evidence of ‘“‘ my aunt’s charwoman wh 
knows someone who works in the office of someone high up who says...’ 

We.also find ourselves unable to agree with the further argument « 
Mrs Goldney that there is a mental discipline of psychical researche 
which should have enabled the audience in the absence of evidence | 
have been certain that the pendulums were not moved by “ psych 
force”. ‘This argument seems to depend on the obviously erroneor 
assumptions that if the demonstrable occurrence of psychic phenomena 
rare then psychic phenomena must be rare, and that if two explanatiot 
are possible but of unequal probability then one can be certain that tl 
more probable is the true one. Both’ assumptions seem opposed - 
common sense. Undoubtedly one cannot be certain of a paranorm 
explanation unless all normal possibilities of explanation are excluded, b 
neither can one be certain of a normal explanation unless the possibili 


‘of a paranormal explanation can be excluded. 
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The true mental discipline of the psychical researcher would keep his 
aind open where Mrs Goldney’s rules would close it. Unjustified 
ertainty in denying the paranormal is no more the road to truth than 
ajustified certainty in affirming it. In other words, psychical researchers 
aust use their common sense and make the best judgments they can 
yhen evidence is incomplete, and must hold the opinions based on those 
idgments with no more and no less certainty that the evidence warrants. 

Yours etc., 
R. H. '{HOuLEss 
B. P. WIESNER 


Sir,—! cannot understand why Drs ‘lhouless and Wiesner should 
speatedly imply that my argument concerned “certainty” that the 
éndulums were not moved by psychic force. For I specifically wrote in. 
vy earlier letter (January issue) “‘ Mr Cuddon’s experiment was not 
esigned to prove anything in- connection with the movement of 
endulums’’, and “‘ Of course ‘I don’t know’ was the final answer to 
fr Cuddon’s question, but the audience had been asked to state what 
ey thought (italics in original) was the cause of the pendulums’ move- 
vent’. Nowhere in my earlier letter do I use the word “‘ certainty ”’, or 
anywhere imply certainty ; yet Drs Thouless and Wiesner, use this word 
ad impute this as my meaning five times in a few lines. This repeated 
istortion of what I said confuses the issue and does not pelp readers to 
ssess the value of opposing viewpoints. ; 

I must maintain my argument that, demonstrable ps:-being as rare as 
‘is, one should “ postulate a normal explanation in preference to psi” 
hen invited to make a choice in an uncontrolled experiment—let alone 
| the obviously music-hall setting purposely staged by Mr Cuddon for 
a informal occasion. If Drs Thouless and Wiesner do not agree with 
hat I consider to be a disciplined and common-sense attitude; then we 
lust agree to differ. 

Further, in their criticism of Mr Cuddon, they continue to overlook 
le point I made in my last letter; that there was no question of real 
eception of the audience, since they were expressly given alternatives 
om which to select, one of which was that the movement of the 
endulums was caused by the table being pushed by Mr Cuddon and his 
scomplices. 
Yours etc., 
K. M. GoLDNEY 


REVIEW 


He Kincpom or THE Lost. By J. A. H. Ogdon. (London: The~ — 
Bodley Head. 1947.) = 
Mr Howard Ogdon, a teacher by profession and a graduate of London 
niversity, is plainly a man of wide reading and culture, with a gift for 
ear exposition and vivid description. His- book is the true story of a 
rtified schizophrenic patient who escapes from a mental hospital and 
covers his sanity outside. The manifestations of the disease—depres- —__ 
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sions, delusions, obsessions, etc.—are recounted as personal experience 
In this form they make far more fascinating reading than the dry catalog 
of symptoms to be found in the average textbook. 

Conditions in a typical County Mental Hospital, considered from tl 
patient’s point of view, are shown to be in need of reform. In this sectic 
of the book the carefully factual tone, and the writer’s obvious unde 


‘ statement of his grievances, carry considerable conviction. 


Mr Ogdon is a believer in the widespread influence of telepathy, ar 
his account includes several psychic episodes which might well have be 
added to the .illustrations in Dr Ehrenwald’s Telepathy and Medic 
Psychology.!. For example, the writer describes how one Sunday evenit 
while listening to some church bells, he had an almost irresistible impul 
to throw himself out of an attic window. Later that same evening someot 
called and said that one of the bell-ringers had killed himself by jumpir 
off a bridge. In another instance quoted by the writer there was a sudde 
epidemic of attempted escapes at the time he was secretly planning his ow 
get-away, and he felt sure this must be due to his own telepathic influen 
on the other patients. Against this theory must be set the admitted fa 
that a feeling of being able to influence others from a distance was one 
the delusions of his disease. 

Mr Ogdon claims to have noticed other strange powers in himself a1 
other patients. ‘There was the man who, without appearing to const 
a clock, had a fit of shouting every day at precisely the same time. As 
result of a lunatic impulse Mr Ogdon himself several times knocked off 
patient’s hat with a cricket ball, a feat which would have been impossib 
for him in a normal state of health. 

When the time came for his great escape, Mr Ogdon gave up his pla 
for a nocturnal break-away. Instead he merely strolled straight out of tl 
place without being challenged by anyone. He attributes the success 
this technique to Yoga exercises which he believes rendered him w 
noticeable to observers. Sceptical readers may prefer to believe it w 
the sheer brazenness of his behaviour which prevented anyone accostit 
him, and may classify his alleged invisibility as one of those delusio 
which, he tells us, sometimes persist as isolated features after the mind 
a whole has recovered. D. J. West 


OBITUARY : MR HARRY PRICE 


‘Vo the general public no 6ne engaged in psychical research was bett 
known than Mr Harry Price, whose death was recorded in the press ¢ 
March 30th. Mr Price, who had since his boyhood kept up a keen intere 
in psychical matters, joined the Society in 1920, and shortly afterwar 
became prominent in the Society by his exposure of Mr William Hof 
the “ spirit ” photographer, reported in the Journal for May 1922. Con 
Doyle took up the cudgels on behalf of Hope, and for a time t 
controversy over “ The Crew Circle’ tended to obscure more importa 
developments in psychical research. : 
Mr Price was by temperament essentially a free-lance, and acting 
such he was able to pursue methods of investigation and publicity whi 


* Reviewed in the Yournal for March-April, 1948. 
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ould have been incompatible with work conducted under the auspices of 


L old-established Society. One need only mention the entertaining 
nisode of the Brocken related in Confessions of a Ghost-hunter. 

It would, however, be unfair to Mr Price to suggest that all his investiga- 
ons were of this nature. He had a very genuine interest in the physical 
henomena of the séance room and in poltergeists, and his knowledge of 
onjuring and his skill in devising and working various systems of 
echanical control made him formidable to the fraudulent medium. The 
sults of his investigations were presented to the public in a series of 
‘ticles in the Bulletins of the National Laboratory for Psychical 
westigation (later the London University Council for Psychical 
ivestigation) and in various books, all of which were admirably produced 
id illustrated by photographs of a very high order. By these publications, 
y his lectures, and by his close contact with officials of the B.B.C., he 
icceeded in interesting in the particular aspects of psychical research 
ith which he was most conversant a very large public to whom'a more 
hilosophic approach to the central problems of our subject would have 
lade no appeal. His handling of the Borley Rectory affair is a good 
<ample both of his qualities and his defects as a free-lance investigator. 
‘0 one side of the account must be set his enterprise in obtaining for a 
me exclusive control of the site, and his diligence both in enquiring into 
ve long and curious history of the haunt and in paying numerous visits 
» Borley during the later periods of its occurrence. On ,the other side 
just be set his unwillingness to invite other experts in psychical research 
) participate in the investigation. It is possible that an approach to the 
roblem more in accordance with the methods of our Society might have 
roduced results not less interesting and far more conclusive. 

He rendered an important service to psychical research in putting other 
vestigators in touch with prominent mediums and sensitives, and by 
viting them to séances he gave many of them their first practical experi- 
ice of that side of our subject. He was a great book-lover and collected 
valuable library of books on psychical research and some other subjects, 
hich was for a time housed on the Society’s premises. 
{ the Obituary Notice which appeared in The Times of March 2oth, it 
as stated that Mr Harry Price was “ indirectly instrumental in the found- 
g-of a studentship in psychical research at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
id the Blennerhasset Trust for the same object at New College, Oxford ”’. 
: is well known to those who were members of the Society in 1940, when 
e Perrott Studentship and the Blennerhassett Trust were founded, 
ir Price was not directly or indirectly connected with either. — 


THE KENNETH RICHMOND MEMORIAL BOOKS 


emBers of the Society will remember that in recognition of Mr Kenneth 
ichmond’s many services to the Society it was decided shortly after his 
h to open a fund to provide books which should be put on a special 


f in the Library, bearing the inscription “The Kenneth Richmond — 
emorial Books’, They will be glad to learn that donations amounting 
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to £93.12 0 have been received from the persons whose names are 
out below, that twenty-four books have in this way been added to. 
Library, and that there is £83 2 9 in hand in fund for the provision 
further books. 

Mrs Richmond wishes to express her warm appreciation to all who hi 
helped to perpetuate in this admirable way her husband’s memory. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE FUND 


Mrs M. E. Flint. Mr G. N. M. Tyrrell. 

Mr and Mrs L. A. G. Strong. Mrs K. M. Goldney. 

Miss. Dunn-Yarker. Mrs C. Sitwell. 

Lady Dewar. Dr and Mrs L. J. Bendit. 
Mr G. Redmayne. Mr and Mrs Nigel Richmond. 
Dr Doris Ball. Mrs C. Ross. 

Mr D. Parsons. Mrs Kenneth Richmond. 
Miss ‘Traill. Mr and Mrs M. Forbes. 
Miss Morgan Brown. Miss Muir Mackenzie. 
Miss Winnie Morgan Brown, Hon. Mrs Alfred Lyttelton. 
Mr and Mrs Salter. Mrs Bell. 

Mrs Bulley. Mrs Varvill. 


Admiral the Hon. A. C. Strutt. Mrs Riddoch. 
: Sir Thomas Bazley. 


NEW COURSE ON PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
AT MORLEY COLLEGE 


PsycuicaL research is for the first time included among the subjects 
courses arranged at Morley College (61 Westminster Bridge Ro 
London, S.E.1) during the Summer 1948 Term. The College has bi 
fortunate in securing Mr G..N. M. Tyrrell, who will lecture ev 
Monday at 6.30 p.m. for five weeks from May 1oth. 


A NEW PERIODICAL 


In April was published the first number of a new periodical, Enqui 
whose purpose, to quote from Professor C. D. Broad’s foreword, is “ 
supply to intelligent and critical readers, who may not themselves Ki 
any first-hand knowledge of psychical reseatch and paranormal psycholo 
reliable information on what is being done and thought in this and ot 
related fields”. ‘There has long been a need for a periodical which 1 
make available, in a non-technical manner but in a scientific spirit, | 
results of the work of specialists in this department of research. It is 
be hoped that many readers of Enquiry may be led to take a deeper inter 
in psychical research and its implications and to carry their enquit 
further by making use of the facilities and resources of the Society. | 
_ The April issue of Eviguiry has a distinguished list of contribute 
including G. N. M. Tyrrell, J. W..Dunne, Dr William Brown, ( 
Stapledon, W. H. Salter, and Dr D. J. West; and there are review 

Martha Kneale and the Dean of St Paul’s. Its price is 1s. 3d. a copy. 
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